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THEY SAID IT WAS A HOLIDAY! 


LEONIE E. TATTERSALL, Coventry P.L. 


IT WAS NEARLY 10 o’clock on a Monday morning, the 26th April, and a 
group of us stood nervously outside the North Western Polytechnic in 
London. When we walked into the hall we saw a notice displayed, 
“ Library Association—Full Time Course on Work with Young People, 
Room 9B.” This means you, we thought. Directed along to Room 9B, 
we gingerly opened the door and were greeted with a roomful of desks, 
people, notices, displays and name labels. It was comforting to see these 
name labels, they were ours; we took possession, with comfort in the 
possessing and a rising feeling of excitement to accompany it, although on 
this first morning nobody was saying very much. Still, we looked round, 
observed our fellows and waited with expectancy. In a few moments we 
were introduced to Mr. Berwick Sayers who gave us our opening talk. 

That talk, simply given, was an inspiration and a guide for us during 
the rest of the course. He took us back to the days when there were very 
few children’s libraries and it was a struggle to obtain one, and showed us 
what he then thought were to be children’s libraries of the future. 
Much of what he visualised then has still to come. Thus the ice was well 
and truly broken, and afterwards we formed little groups and talked, 
and talked, and talked. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“Did you get leave of absence?—with pay?”—this last being a very 
important matter. At 11.30, the first-ever six weeks full-time course in 
children’s library work began in earnest with the first lecture, ““ The His- 
tory of Children’s Literature,” given: by Miss Austin. 

Gradually we began to find ‘out about things, about the course, our 
lecturers, and each other. There were 25 of us altogether, students from 
all over the country and abroad. We had one student each from Ireland, 
America, British West Indies, Denmark and Greece. This made for a 
continual interchange of new ideas, an appreciation of various difficulties, 
and created a lively interest in the differing methods of administration. 
In Denmark, children’s libraries and their staff training is highly organised 
and seems to be in advance of English methods. In Greece, only enthu- 
siasm and resourcefulness provide a children’s book service, for there is 
no money. These were some of the things we discovered and discussed 
around our coffee table. 

What of the course itself? We had but six weeks and much had to 
be done. Each student was issued with a comprehensive time-table of 
lectures and visits. At first glance it looked formidable but very inter- 
esting, and it proved extremely useful, 

A quick glance at the time-table revealed some of the subjects we 
were to study: —Contemporary Literature; Children’s Libraries; History 
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of Children’s Literature ; School Libraries; Psychology of Reading 
Theory and Practice of Story-telling. 

On School Libraries we were addressed by a number of teacher 
and head teachers, and also Mr. Sullivan, H.M.I. in Hertfordshire, and 
Mr. Balk, Chairman of the School Library Association. 

Miss Keir, who spoke on the Psychology of Reading, is also a 
specialist in backwardness in reading, and her lectures were both stimu 
lating and challenging. What CAN the public libraries do to help back 
ward children? 

Miss Colwell’s lectures on story-telling were fascinating. Most child- 
ren’s librarians need to tell stories and we were shown the best way to 
tell a story effectively. It must be admitted that we frequently begged our 
visitor from America, Miss L. Abbott, to tell us stories; it was a joy to 
listen to her, especially when we could appreciate the skills required 

Another very interesting lecture was from Mr. J. Bell, of the Oxford 
University Press, who told us the story of a book for children from the 
manuscript to the finished production. There were about 20 lecturers 
in all, each having some new thing to contribute, and we are much 
indebted to them all. I have mentioned only a few of the main subjects 
we studied. It would be possible to mention many more that have made 
the course of lasting value to us. Presiding over all was Mr. Sewell, the 
Head of the North Western Polytechnic Library School, who took on 
this job in addition to his other work: he was a tremendous help to 
lecturers and students alike. We could always ask him for advice and 
he would do his utmost to help us in every vossible way. 

But the course was not all lectures; we went on visits also. On the 
first of two coach trips round Hertfordshire we visited school libraries. 
We found diversity and variation from school to school, but 
enthusiasm and pride in their libraries were common to all 
school librarians. It made me feel humble when I saw how difficulties 
had been overcome and dreams realised. It was a lesson to us who had 
grumbled about lack of funds, lack of adequate accommodation or 
unco-operative librarians. Library rooms, like the schools, varied greatly, 
but the librarians themselves were unanimous in making the most of 
what they had and in providing a good service. We paid visits locally 
and I think that among the remembered ones were those who so thought- 
fully provided us with cups of tea and biscuits! 

Tea and biscuits aside, I particularly remember the Gant’s Hill 
Branch Children’s Library. Mr. Sayers’ ideals were realised, I think, 
in this beautiful room, light and attractive, with flowers and gay curtains, 
and through the French windows a little garden where children could 
sit and read. We also saw the first separate Children’s Library building to 
be opened in England, the Lewis Carroll Children’s Library at Islington, 
set in the midst of a housing estate with a male children’s librarian in 
charge, one of two we met during our visits. 

The course sped by and we suddenly realised—only one more week. 
It had become a part of our normal life to have our lectures and dis- 
cussions; to linger, talking shop, over our break-times; to rush out to the 
nearest Tube on our visits or to go and ask Mr. Sewell for advice. 

The final visits, the last lectures, were over; and on Friday afternoon 
we found ourselves facing an array of peovle wanting to know what we 
thought of the course. The Committee of the Youth Libraries Section 
was presént, with Mr. Palmer, Education Officer of the Library Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Sayers, who had been asked to close our course. 

That afternoon was unforgettable. We talked and discussed and 
out of this grew new ideas and plans for the next course, All this time 
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everyone was aware of the one fact, that this was the first full-time 
course to be held by the Youth Library Section. We made history with 
that course and it was, we all felt, a magnificent achievement. 

Who knows what lies ahead in the training of Children’s Librarians? 
Though the 1956 Course will embody all the experience of this one, yet 
it will not have that glorious feeling, shared by students and lecturers 
alike, that this was the first stage in a worth-while scheme of training, 
and that it was a pioneer effort. 

The Youth Libraries Committee can be proud of the achievement, 
which vision, energy and hard work on their part, made possible. 


REVALUATIONS Vill By Thomas Clearwater. 
PUTTING UP A BLACK. 


THIS ARTICLE had already been discussed among us and was almost ready 
for the Editor when we heard the news of the impending appointment of 
a successor to Mr. L. M. Harrod as Borough Librarian of Islington. 
We looked at the salary, turned up our Municipal Year Book, and waited 
for the following week’s Times Literary Supplement to contain a 
succinctly worded announcement from the Society of Municipal and 
County Chief Librarians. We were not disappointed; but we regretted 
the absence of an organisation able and willing to act with such com- 
mendable speed about appointments below the level of chief officer.. And 
(perhaps because Islington is bigger than Bath or because the lesson of 
Bath has been partially learnt) there were only four applicants for the 
post. This is a measure of the resolute canvassing of its members by 
S.M.C.C.L.’s Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. Richards, of Battersea. His organi- 
sation was not acting alone, for NALGO also “blacked” the post. That 
the applicants included a library school lecturer, whom we presume has 
something to say about professional standards and behaviour to his 
students, causes us mild astonishment. It is plain that members of the all- 
Labour Islington Council have acted in defiance of the well-established 
principles of their own movement, and this close upon their annual T.U.C. 
Conference. We make no political comment, it is not our province and 
it would be impertinent of us to do so, but it does appear to be a case 
of theory being in conflict with practice. They have also placed their 
own Deputy Borough Librarian—who we understand would not have 
applied for the post had nobody else done so—in an_intolerably 
embarrassing position, and possibly jeopardised his career and his profes- 
sional standing. We should prefer neither to judge this officer nor to be 
in his position. 

But we believe that the setbacks to the profession which have 
occurred at Thurrock, Bath and Islington—and they can be regarded in 
no other light—have now shown us our collective weakness and indicated 
the possibilities of our collective strength. We are certain that the issues 
at stake in the Islington case were brought clearly home to all possible 
intending applicants, and through NALGO action to all public librarians. 
Yet there were still four applicants who were prepared to run counter to 
these expressions of professional and trade union opinion. We are bound, 
therefore, appeals having failed, to look to the sanctions which may be 
applied. Since, apparently, Bye-law A.9 cannot be invoked in such 
cases of professional sabotage, we must ask ourselves—to what, then, is 
Bye-law A.9 applicable?—adultery in the best traditions of the late nine- 
teenth century? The crimes reported with monotonous and uninteresting 
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regularity in the News of the World? Bank robbery? 

What is required is a bye-law that will be effective. 

It is evidently a cause of weakness, not of strength, that al/ parties 
to the dispute in Islington, including Islington Borough Council, are 
members of the Library Association. 

But for most of us, gradings under £1,000 p.a. are of more interest 
Here there is often no S.M.C.C.L. to act as professional goad and 
conscience. When Gloucestershire County Council advertises a branch 
librarianship on the general division plus £25 p.a. for added responsibility, 
there is no recourse to immediate sanction. True, as in the case of 
Peterborough’s deputy, appeal may be made through the L.A. to NALGO 
and to NALGO direct, which may result in an “amended advertisement.” 
But we all of us know that the recommendations of the Scheme of 
Condition of Service regarding the “grading of posts beyond the level of 
the librarian-in-charge” are ignored by many authorities, and in view of 
their apparent inaction, by many chief librarians and many NALGO 
branches. We repeat that we cannot expect the S.M.C.C.L. to act for us, 
although the thought occurs that chief librarians in some cases might well 
apply themselves to the grading of subordinate staffs with some of the 
vigour displayed by their trade union in the Islington affair. Many, we 
know, have already done so. Many have not, and in these cases we can 
bring little pressure to bear. But we can raise the matter of these Charter 
recommendations in our NALGO branches, particularly in the near future 
when they will be revised following the recent adjustment of APT. 
scales. 

Now that the A.A.L. is to circulate, through Divisions, information on 
ali posts black-listed by S.M.C.C.L., it will be in a better position to take 
action against future offenders. 

The damage done by black-legging, which is as frequent as black- 
listing, at a time when the profession is still widely underestimated and 
undervalued, is hard to measure. Library Association representatives 
urging NALGO to take action on behalf of public librarians are not likely 
to find their task easier. It is also apparent that in many authorities the 
prestige and function of the library department, never very high, are being 
diminished. The abolition of posts, as at Stepney and Holborn, and the 
holding in abeyance of others, as at Kensington, seems strange at a time 
of library boom. We wryly reflect that an enormous increase in public 
use seems coincident with an undeniable decrease in the public librarians’ 
professional standing. We can hardly expect aldermen, councillors and 
ratepayers—indeed the general reading public—to judge us more highly 
than we judge ourselves. 








LAST COME - WELL SERVED 
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IDEAS ON TEACHING 
NORMAN LANCASHIRE, Greenwich P.L. 


ir IS ALMOST universally accepted by this time that to study part-time 
for librarianship examinations is to put oneself under hardships that only 
exceptional application can remove. 

Yet although the advantages enjoyed by full-time students must be 
allowed to be immeasurably greater, as conditions are at present, a con- 
siderable proportion of candidates must continue to study by means of 
evening classes or correspondence courses. Since this is so, it is plain 
that these other methods of teaching must be made as efficient as possible 
to bring them nearer the level of full-time teaching, for the standard of 
examination questions set would appear to be aiméd at the full-time 
student. 

I am a part-time Registration student myself, and have three sugges- 
tions for the consideration of those in charge of our destinies. 

Firstly, that the study timetable outside the classroom be systematised 
by the tutor, so that precise instructions are given as to the study to be 
done, (I assume that all of the candidate’s free time will be devoted to 
preparation for examinations). Tutors know we all work the same 
number of hours per week, more or less, and ought to be able to calculate 
how much time in hours is available to each student. They should 
order: “ Read such and such a book, inspect the contents of this list of 
reference books, visit the factory of Messrs. X,” etc., not merely saying: 
“Oh, I hope you’re looking at all those books.” I know that on one 
hand tutors often set impossibly long reading lists, but on the other, some 
students never do either reading or the homework set. 

Secondly, who teaches the teachers themselves? The majority, I am 
certain, have received no instruction in the art of teaching. 

Thirdly, the greatest, if not the only, problem of all, is how the 
student is to remember all he has to learn. There is surely no other 
problem. I would propose an unorthodox solution. How does a dog 
learn to do tricks? By constant repetition. Now, isn’t that basically 
how we remember anything? 

The plan I propose is this: the syllabus is first gone over briefly, 
but in little detail, taking perhaps a month. Then it is gone over again 
from the beginning, taking two months, then again in complete detail in 
four. The remaining teaching time, perhaps a month, before the exami- 
nation, is to be taken up with revision. 

I can see the objections likely to be raised. The captious will smile 
and say: “ But that’s not the amount of time in the school year.” This 
can be disregarded. A different objection would be that it might be 
impossible to cover everything in detail in the four months specified. 
I think it could, if the tutor judiciously selects spare-time reading during 
this period, and speeds up his lecture talking. Speed of coverage would 
not matter much in this full-detail phase, for most of the facts would 
appear as half-familiar friends, and there would be none of that blank- 
faced wonder a teacher sees in breaking new ground every week. 

What is the present system? A lecturer goes all through the year, 
talking each week in immense detail, never touching the ground again 
until a brief revision right at the very end of the course. Surely this is 
ignoring the mechanics of memory? And the result is that huge chunks 
of information drop out through the cracks in the student’s mind, for he 
has no basic, overall understanding of the subject, no skeleton to hang 
his ideas on. Every week, true, the tutor will give an outline of the 
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small section of the syllabus with which he is dealing, but before he 
revises, months later, both framework and detail appear to the student in 
the same light, and a very dim light too after nine months. 

Under the system I propose to substitute, the bases of the subject 
would be learned first, and then gradually built upon. Four repetitions 
ought to ensure that student knows the bare bones. The detail is learned 
last, as it should be, all fresh in the memory for the examination day. 
Thus the subject is brought forward in the mind with all parts in the same 
state. Otherwise, on a bright morning in June, what was learned in 
November will be a dim memory, or worse still, mixed up with something 
else learned in January! Whereas surely a sound skeleton knowledge 
of the subject on exam. day acts as an excellent mnemonic for those 
elusive details? 

If I could teach by such a plan of repetition, I would guarantee a 
pass-list 50 per cent larger than any tutor now operating his well-worn 
method of stuffing his poor unfortunates with sacks of indigestible details 
weekly. No-one must consult the pass-lists, however, to see how the 
writer fares. After all, he cannot study by the methods he advocates! 


HASTINGS, 1954 


ANNUAL GENTLE MURMURINGS 
A report on the Library Association A.G.M. by W. G. SMITH. 


HASTINGS belied its history and failed to reproduce the battle of 
Llandudno at the Annual General Meeting of the L.A. 

The Annual Report was passed without enthusiasm by a few 
isolated cries of ‘“‘agreed,” while the majority maintained an eloquent 
silence. Questions on its contents were invariably stone-walled from the 
platform with “under consideration” and “no comment at present.” 
Such tactics effectively destroy any illusions of a common _ interest 
between the Council and ordinary members. The only matter which did 
cause some excitement occurred when a member attacked librarians 
who apply for black-listed posts and deplored the presence of represen- 
tatives of local authorities concerned in recent cases such as those at Bath, 
Thurrock, and Islington. Once again the Council seemed reluctant to 
Comment but the Chairman of Islington’s library committee came to 
the microphone to claim that librarians are undermining Trade Union 
principles. When Mr. Richards, who is Secretary of the Chief Librarians’ 
Trade Union, rose to reply he was ruled out of order and was not even 
allowed the elementary right of answering the attack made on him. It 
was deplorable to see the President of the L.A. allowing the employers’ 
representative to state his case while refusing to allow librarians to speak 
at all. 

Mr. Luke of Denbigh County is often regarded as an oddity because 
he believes that the A.G.M. is the place to discuss matters of impor- 
tance (one was surprised that he, too, was not ruled out of order). 
On this occasion his plea was for new library legislation as envisaged 
in the McColvin Report and the Council’s own subsequent Proposals 
adopted some eight years ago. The Council proposed an amendment 
watering down the original motion (notably excluding the words “without 
further day”) and this was accepted. Consultations are now to be 
sought with the various local government associations with a view to 
obtaining an agreed Parliamentary Bill. 

Messrs. Enser and Dove sought to lower the educational standards 
required for entry to the L.A. examinations in view of the difficulties 
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in recruiting found in some areas. This, however, was decisively 
defeated, as it was felt that their attitude was defeatist, ignored the 
intrinsic value of our profession, and would lead to a lowering of status. 
Once more it is worthy of note that no official view was given 
for the Council which, presumably therefore, had none. Another 
curious feature was that no opportunity was given to Mr. Enser to reply 
to the debate. Perhaps that would have been out of order. 


THE A.A.L. SESSION AT THE L.A. CONFERENCE 
A report by MARION WILDEN-Harrt. 


Are YOU a bookman? Do you read two books right through, 
scan six others and read fifteen periodicals a week? Can you assess 
the novelistic qualities of the four Green(e)’s? Should we as librarians be 
bookmen, should we teach our assistants how to read, what to read and 
how to evaluate? Is this the job of the Library Schools, the Staff Guild 
or the duty of the Assistant-in-Charge of Staff? Is it better to divide 
the staff professionally and non-professionally [those with looks and 
those with brains], to divide them into literary and administrative divi- 
sions, or is it impossible to divide our staff at all? Is more subject 
specialization needed in libraries, is it practical in small systems and 
branch libraries, and do we need the general practitioner as well as the 
specialist? Is the reading emphasis in our libraries on the sensuous 
instead of the spiritual, and do we neglect Eastern literature too much? 
These and many other questions were raised at the A.A.L. session of the 
Hastings Conference when Mr. E. Moon read a dynamic paper entitled 
“The Assistant and the Bookish Habit,” which he delivered in a most 
exemplary fashion. Those of us who heard him cannot afford to forget 
what he said; those who were unfortunate enough to miss it should not 
fail to read the paper. I wish the same could be said about the discussion 
afterwards. Only two assistants had the courage of their convictions. 
Have no other assistants opinions strong enough to move them to address 
a large gathering from the front through a microphone? An ordeal 
indeed, but Mr. Moon’s paper needed answering, and that from Assistants 
about whom he was speaking. It is true we had the wisdom of the gods 
offered liberally and well; no less than seven Chiefs, two Heads of Library 
Schools and a Councillor, but why only two Assistants, and only one 
feminine view from the host of voices? 

The conclusions drawn from the meeting were sound but were too 
few. Mr. Callander offered no apology for being a “diseased limb” and 
dabbling in technical experiments on the administrative side so as to leave 
literary assistants time to be bookmen. The younger generation will 
value the researches of Mr. Callander and his kind, in the future; we 
should be glad he made no apology. Mr. G. A. Carter urged sound 
training in techniques; the education of librarians should be left to 
Secondary Schools and to the Universities, and Mr. J. C. Harrison, 
replying to Mr. Carter’s “monstrous suggestions,” urged the A.A.L. to 
co-operate with the Library Schools in drawing up a list of essential 
library periodicals which all students should be expected to read for the 
L.A, examinations. A sound conclusion, and it is hoped that subscrip- 
tions to Library Science Abstracts will increase at the same time. Mr. 
W. G. Smith urged that Library Schools should give instruction in public 
speaking [a sensible and urgent matter may I suggest], and supported 
Mr. Moon’s suggestion that the Staff Guilds should be used to encourage 
the Bookish Habit more than they do at present. Are we as librarians 
bookmen? We cannot yet claim this, but I wish that we could. 
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ROUND THE DIVISIONS—10 





NORTH - EASTERN 


THE NORTH-EASTERN Division is one 
of the oldest in the country, its 
records dating back almost fifty years. 
It covers the counties of Northum- 
berland, Durham, Cumberland, 
Westmorland and the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, and was for many years 
the sole professional association in 
the area. Membership is divided 
fairly evenly between county and 
municipal assistants, together with the 
staffs of King’s College and Durham 
University libraries. Special libraries 
are, unfortunately, not very strongly 
represented as yet. 

The Division’s immediate post-war 
programme involved close co-opera- 
tion with the newly-formed Northern 
Branch of the Library Association, 
culminating in ‘the setting-up of a 
joint committee to arrange meetings in 
the area. This, it was felt, was the 
most satisfactory way of restoring pro- 
fessional activities after the war, and 
of substantiating the sterling work of 
the few who carried on during the 
war. The arrangement worked quite 
happily until October, 1950, when it 
was felt that both bodies were in a 
position to crystallize policy and work 
alone. Since then the Division has 
pursued its rightful way of helping 
the assistant and concentrating upon 
educational matters. These have in- 
cluded the regular organization of 
revision classes in Newcastle and 


Middlesbrough, aimed at assisting 
candidates for the Entrance examina- 
tion. 


In addition to the normal run of 
meetings, the Division has joined 
forces with the Northern Branch in 
the holding of an annual week-end 
conference. The policy of inviting 
distinguished speakers from various 
branches of the profession has been 
justified by the satisfactory atten- 
dances. In an effort to cover the wide 
area of the Division, the conferences 
have ranged from the rural delights 
of the Lake District to the academic 
serenity of Durham. A highlight in 
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the Division’s history was the holding 
of the A.A.L. week-end conference in 
Hatfield College, Durham, in 1953. 

Nationally, the Division has been 
well-represented. Mr, W. Tynemouth 
has been honorary secretary of the 
Association since 1951, and Mr. T. 
Mann took over the duties of honor- 
ary publications officer in 1953. The 
late Mr. W. E. Hurford, a former 
president of the A.A.L., was an active 
officer and member of the Division 
for many years, while several of the 
“elder statesmen” of the profession 
began their careers in the North-east. 

Meetings, generally speaking, follow 
a set pattern. Afternoons are devoted 
to papers by junior members, fol- 
lowed by tea (the hospitality of local 
authorities is a byword and is hereby 
gratefully acknowledged) while senior 
members are responsible for the even- 
ing meetings. Discussion is encour- 
aged, and is becoming increasingly 
freer. Occasionally, a departure from 
the usual form of meeting is made— 
such an occasion was the holding of a 
mock interview by students of the 
Newcastle School of Librarianship. 
Complacency is fatal and quite unjusti- 
fied, but the response of those upon 
whom office will eventually fall is, 
to say the least, encouraging. The aver- 
age age of the committee is quite low, 
and it is perhaps worthy of note that at 
no time has any single large author- 
ity predominated. Perhaps democracy 
is really at work! Membership has 
remained steadily over the four hun- 
dred mark, and meeting attendances 
average about seventy. The record 
attendance was two hundred—but 
then Mr. CcColvin was the principal 
speaker. 

This geographically large Division, 
whose limits are the Scottish Border, 
the North Riding of Yorkshire and 
the Cumberland coast, is endeavouring 
to meet the demands of its members 
as fully as possible. There is much 
yet to be done, but there is also con- 
fidence in the ability to do it. 
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NEWS FROM SOME OTHER 
ACTIVE DIVISIONS 
From Bristol and District comes the 
attractively duplicated first issue (Sum- 
mer, 1954) of New Leaf, which 
promises to be a worthy addition to 
the range of Divisional newsletters. 
This first number contains an article 
on moral and political censorship by 
H. F. Steele, of Swindon, news of a 
forthcoming Register of Methods cov- 
ering the area of the South Western 
Branch of the L.A. (in which Bristol 
and District, Devon and Cornwall, 
and Wessex Divisions are co-oper- 
ating), reviews of some “real” books 
of local interest (as distinct from Lib- 
rary textbooks), and a statement of 
the aims and activities of the Western 
Group of the Reference and Special 

Libraries Section. 

The August issue of Outpost (Devon 
and Cornwall) is notable for the inclu- 
sion of the first part of an article by 
Miss L. E. Symons on “ Some prob- 
lems of Cornish bibliography.” 

“A realisation of the need for listing, 
classifying and making available this 
wealth of material inspired me in 
1949, perhaps a little too ambitiously, 
to set to work to compile an up-to- 
date Cornish bibliography.” If the 
result is to be as efficient and compre- 
hensive as this statement of the prob- 
lems involved Cornwall will be 
fortunate indeed. 

The resourcefulness of the printer 
of G.L.D. News, who has been hard 
put to it to find a different coloured 
paper for each issue for very many 
months, will be taxed no longer after 
the end of the year, Publication will 
then cease in favour of the London 
Librarian, a joint newsletter for the 
Division, the London and Home 
Counties Branch, and other Sections 
active in the area. We offer our best 
wishes to the new venture. Collabor- 
ation of this kind has already been 
fruitful in the North West and else- 
where, and what Manchester achieved 
yesterday, London, we hope, may 


achieve to-morrow. That the present 
editor of G.L.D. News has been re- 
tained for the new publication augurs 
well for the future. 
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The North Western Newsletter 
(Manchestser and Liverpool Divisions, 
and the N.W. Branch) continues its 
series of detailed disections of the 
Entrance Examination reference 
books. The September issue also con- 
tains a series of appreciations of 
Charles Nowell. 

In the October issue of Open Access 
(Midland Division and Birmingham 
and District Branch), Messrs. Simpson 
of Coventry, and Whiteman of Leeds 
Library School put forward in some 
detail their now well known and anti- 
pathetical views on library fines. 

Both these otherwise admirable 
regional periodicals are now becoming 
typographically dusty. The occa- 
sional open spaces in Open Access 
suggest that the reason here is not 
rigid economy as it undoubtedly is in 
the North West. 

Another joint publication is the 
Newsletter of the East Midland Divi- 
sion, the North Midland Branch and 
the North Midland Group of R. and 
S.L. The autumn issue consists mainly 
of bread and butter matters—reports 
and announcements—but the distin- 
guished speakers at recent meetings 
have included Mr. James Hemming 
(psychologist), Mr. J. L. Hodson 
(author) and Mr. C. B. Young (of 
Collins, publishers). 

The Division has also recently pub- 


_ lished a Union list of bibliographies 


in the area, based on the similar 
G.L.D. publication. 


There are always good things in the 
Wessex Bookman (Wessex Division), 
though it does not reach the editorial 
table so often as we could wish. The 
Spring issue, we now learn, contained 
an interesting article on the practical 
administration of army libraries, and 
for some time now a Register of 
Methods—soon to be incorporated in 
the publication referred to above 
under “Bristol and District”—has been 
appearing in serial form. 

From Liverpool and District comes 
news of a forthcoming joint meeting 
with Manchester and District at 
Chester (November 10th, at 6.45 p.m.) 
when Mr. John Cutforth will speak 
on the publishing of children’s books. 





COUNCIL NOTES 


SEPTEMBER 16 


BEFORE the meeting began, the President referred to the death of Mr. 
Charles Nowell, speaking of the inspiration and assistance he had been 
to A.A.L. representatives on the L.A. Council. We were again reminded 
that the truly great and busy always have time to help. 

The President then introduced two new members of the Council, 
and hazarded the opinion that one of them, Mr. Colin Muris, was creating 
something of a record in occupying the place as a divisional representative 
not long ago vacated by his father. 

We then proceeded to the agenda. Such is the gap between May 
and September that the minutes could well have been some document 
dug up on a building site in the City of London, had it not been for 
items such as “posts advertised at inadequate salaries’ which brought 
us down to current earth and forced us to close the time gap and get on 
with the job. 

As a matter of fact, “posts advertised at inadequate salaries” was the 
first item to arise from the minutes, and it kept on rising for quite 2 
long time. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to seek legal advice 
on what effective action could be taken and the next meeting of the 
Council is to consider the question of expulsion in cases where the 
common good has been sacrified or ignored. 

The Council were then reminded, in response to a question which 
had been posed, that considerable changes had been made in the 
structure of the Army library service, which was being increasingly 
staffed by civilians, with the result that there would be fewer opportunities 
for National Servicemen being employed in them. From the platform 
we sensed one or two murmurs sounding suspiciously like “And it won't 
do them any harm!” 

The Council then proceeded to consider its successors in office. A 
few suitable Presidential words raised Mr. Bristow, still usually referred 
to as the previous Honorary Treasurer, from the rank of Vice-President 
to President-elect. The retiring Honorary Secretary was appointed Vice- 
President. Mr. E. E. Moon was nominated as Honorary Secretary, a 
step envisaged when he was appointed Assistant Honorary Secretary 
during the year, and Mr. W. S. Hudson nominated for a further year of 
Treasurership. No nomination having been agreed upon for next year’s 
Honorary Editor, the present incumbent, who had wished to be relieved 
of his office, was persuaded to allow his name to go forward once more. 
The Council’s indebtedness to the energies of the present Editor (Mr. 
A. C. Jones) were re-echoed and officially recorded. 

Two of the motions successful at the Annual General Meeting called 
for Council action, and both are being considered by committees. A 
special committee has been set up to consider the question of the thesis, 
and the Education Committee proposed a sub-committee to consider the 
correspondence course motion, actually as part of a larger survey. 

Another special committee was set up to organise the next. week-end 
conference, which is to be held at Birmingham during the first week-end 
in April: a committee consisting partly of members of the Council and 
partly of representatives appointed by the Midland Division. 

The new N.J.C. salary scales had been published only a day or two 
before the Council met; it was felt that consideration of them should be 
deferred pending further information. Nevertheless, it appeared obvious 
that the new and lower education standards of recruitment and the new 
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General Division scales were likely to have far-reaching effects, some 
of which will have to be carefully watched in the Association’s interests. 

Before rising, the President invited Divisions to consider, with a 
view to reaching a decision in November, what appropriate arrangement 
should be made for the celebrations during 1955 of the Association’s 
sixtieth anniversary. 

All three Committees met before the Council meeting, and recom- 
mendations were, in the main, approved. Press and Publications were 
chiefly concerned with titles now in course of preparation and receiving 
progress reports on those already in the publications list. 

The Education Committee were mainly concerned with the accumu- 
lation of routine items and with the important step of setting up a 
committee to report on all matters under discussion relating to correspon- 
dence courses. The organization of these is now getting so big a job 
that the Honorary Education Secretary has asked the Council to consider 
the whole question. Whilst it is to be hoped that Mrs. Martin is not 
contemplating complete retirement, it is obvious that there must be some 








division of labour. 


The Finance and General Purposes Committee received a progress 
report on Resources Discovered, the successor in celluloid to Index to 


Progress. Watch this space. 


W.T. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EXTERNAL DEGREE ? 


It is obvious that Mr. Gerard feels 
lonely on his self-appointed Pilgrim’s 
Progress. (Assistant Librarian, 
August 1954). He is so starved of 
company that he gives six pep paras 
of instruction for freshers to observe 
on the bumpy road to “a real degree”. 
Before joining him, however, I should 
like some reassurance. 

What will happen when he achieves 
his new ambition and the novelty has 
worn thin? In competition with 
others possessing real degrees he may 
find that some degrees are more real 
than others. Will he then realise that 
“saturation point is not enough ” and 
one more “thrust the world unequi- 
vocally away,” spurning the mundane 
world of lesser mortals including 
ordinary librarians who merely get 
married or write textbooks? 

Descending from these Olympian 
Heights at some future date he may 
discover that the herd is still at his 
heels in its ever diminishing circle 
routine and that his scarcity value 
remains at zero. What next? Per- 
haps a course in drains and faucets? 


After all, plumbers as well as poets 
have been known to require assistance 
in a public library. 

On the other hand, should I heed 
the advice given to me by a librarian 
of the old school on the day that I, 
too, achieved (library) saturation 
point? “It’s only the end of the 
beginning,” he said. “To do the job 
properly you now have over thirty 
professional magazines and period- 
icals to read in addition to numerous 
catalogues, bibliographies, book re- 
views,. abstracts, reference material 
and the like. Always ask yourself if 
you could pass the Assistance to 
Readers Examination twice a year. 
Keep up-to-date and get plenty of 
experience and some day you may be 
a real librarian.” Which is quite a 
thought. 

PAUL SYKEs, 
Deputy Librarian, 
Warrington P.L. 


Mr. Gerard’s point about the isola- 
tion of the External Student is well 
made, but with regard to the resources 
available I must, as one who has 
passed the way that Mr. Gerard is 
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going, accept his invitation to “amend” 
and “discard” some of his conclusions. 
In the first place he is much less than 
just, in my experience, to the External 
Registrar’s Service for External Stu- 
dents of the University of London. 
The ample, widely-based and up-to- 
date reading lists, specially compiled 
if need be for the individual student, 
which are supplied at successive 
stages, could never be deduced “from 
a look through the official syllabus,” 
which in only a very few subjects, 
such as Military Studies and Com- 
parative Philology, mentions any book 
other than set texts. And where are 
the “myriad titles displayed . . . in the 
Regulations”? With regard to the 
notes jt is surely obvious that what is, 
in the main, a purely examining body, 
so far as the External Student for a 
first degree is concerned, cannot be 
expected to commit itself very far on 
the subject of preparation for its 
own examinations. 

As for “the next, the inevitable 
step”—the Correspondence College, it 
is unfortunately true that one has not 
to select a very “unpopular” subject 
to find that no College is prepared to 
furnish a course beyond Matriculation 
standard. The same applies to Even- 
ing Classes, so that the student is 
forced back, if he can afford it at all, 
on the expensive and therefore rarely 
indulged in, luxury of private lessons, 
At a later stage he may be lucky 
enough to find a member of a Univer- 
sity teaching staff who is willing to 
supervise certain aspects of his work 
by correspondence at a reasonable fee. 

Another difficulty may be the 
impossibility of buying any edition of 
some of the set texts, while editions 
available on loan may not be the 
ones set. 

On the other hand, the student may 
find that there is a society of those 
interested jn his subject. This is, of 
course, particuiarly valuable to the 
Honours student. The headquarters 
of the society will almost certainly be 
in London and there may be no local 
branch whose meeting the student 
can attend, but many societies hold 
annual Summer Schools and Con- 


ferences where he can meet others 
with like interests and among them 
some of the leaders of “current 
academic thought.” In my experience, 
the External Student will never, if his 
attitude is modest and interested, be 
made to feel extraneous at such 
gatherings, but will rather be treated, 
in the truest University tradition, as a 


student among students, some of 
whom are farther advanced than 
others. 


Mr. Gerard’s advice on methods of 
working I find admirable, except for 
two points. The first is his insistence 
on the necessity for quotation. | 
cannot help feeling that here, as is 
sometimes the case, what “the meanest 
novice knows” is wrong. It is diffi- 
cult to choose “new” quotations to 
illustrate given points, however skil- 
fully they may be woven into a 
“literary” type of ‘answer and the 
examiners must get very tired of the 


stock quotations. Remember Mr. 
Potter’s example in The Muse in 
Chains: ‘Without saying that the 
thing ‘became a trumpet in his 


hands’ discuss Milton’s handling of 
the sonnet.” 

And what are we to make of the 
reckless statement, no less dangerous 
than “licentious” that “of course you 
don’t have to read the books which 
contain the precious words”? I take 
it this refers to critical works and not 
to texts, but even so I am afraid 
that, at least in any subject involving 
a viva, the fact that judgments had 
been quoted at second- or third- 
hand would become painfully 
apparent in the first five minutes of 
questioning by the sympathetic but 
extremely inquisitive examiners. To 
be sure the “ersatz undergraduate” 
cannot read all the books recom- 
mended; but he had better have read 
one or two of them on each author 
or each facet of his subject. 

As for the rewards, well finis 
coronat opus, of course, and there is 
a great deal of satisfaction, even if 
we take finis in its commonest and 
lowest sense, and even though they 
don’t give you any ermine at London. 
However, it is possible to acquire a 
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taste for the thing and External 
Students have been known who were 
willing to go through it all over again 
for a higher degree, and some have 
even nursed the hope that some day 
they might even find themselves with 
the equipment and the leisure neces- 
sary to make some tiny original con- 
tribution to the sum of knowledge in 
a chosen field. 

F. S. Stycu, 

Branch Librarian, 
Birmingham P.L. 


I should like to offer my humble 
congratulations to Mr. Gerard on his 
article in the August issue of the 
Assistant. He has supplied us with a 
comparatively fresh talking-point— 
itself something of an achievement— 
in the desirability or otherwise of an 
external degree taken after profes- 
sional qualifications, and the practical 
and other problems which such an 
undertaking involves. He has also, 
incidentally, revealed a danger which 
may previously have been unsus- 
pected. 

To the junior engaged in studying 
for the Entrance Examination it may 
seem incredible that one who has 
actually completed Registration and 
Final should not rest content, but 
turn his attention to yet further 
academic occupations. 

And yet, consider the psychological 
state of one who has struggled through 
these examinations, perhaps by part- 
time classes and correspondence 
courses. (Few of us are able to 
attend full-time courses for all our 
studies). For years the habit of study 
has been cultivated of necessity; social 
activities can have had little part in a 
daily life which has had to yield 
several hours to  bread-and-butter 
work, as well as adequate time for 
the effective study of examination 
subjects. 

At the end of it all, when the neces- 
sary qualifications have been won, it 
may be that something else has hap- 
pened as well. The application to 
study, and the withdrawal from the 
social scene, which at first cost an 
effort of will amounting almost to 


martyrdom, has become second 
nature. There is no longer any 
practical need to study, and yet the 
disposition persists. 

Can it be that this is what has hap- 
pened to Mr. Gerard? All of us 
should contrive to be well-informed 
and up-to-date in as many subjects 
as possible, for the benefit of the 
library service as well as for our own 
pleasure and satisfaction. And I con- 
tend that this is incompatible with 
advanced academic study combined 
with the manual labour of the local 
government official. 

The considerations which drive me 
to write this letter (thus sacrificing a 
precious hour which would otherwise 
have been devoted to the study of the 
influence of Thomas Chatterton on 
nineteenth century poetry) are two- 
fold. 

First, it seems just possible that 
Mr. Gerard’s eloquence may direct 
the ambitions of some juniors and 
others into academic channels, and 
although this in itself would scarcely 
appear to be a Bad Thing, such an 
attitude could influence them in their 
behaviour to the  public—those 
amiable Mills-and-Booners and their 
friends who constitute such a large 
proportion of our customers and 
employers. 

Secondly, I record these observa- 
tions for my own benefit, against the 
time when (and if) I achieve what 
Mr. Gerard has already achieved: 
I’m rather afraid it might happen to 
me! 

Miss B. J. FISHER, 
Senior Assistant, Herts. Co.L. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Whilst sympathising with the views 
expressed by Miss Scotson [Sept.- 
Oct. issue] I would like to question 
her diagnosis of the causes. Inability 
to control a mixed staff is not a 
feminine monopoly; besides, quite a 
few authorities have avoided any 
difficulty of this kind by deliberately 
choosing all-female staffs. Matri- 
mony, no longer entailing inevitable 
resignation, is not a larger cause of 
staff “wastage” than honest ambition: 
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permanency, however valuable to an 
employer, is often the virtue of the 
untalented and those with no initiative. 

In considering the evidence for anti- 
feminist discrimination, one is struck 
by the difference in this respect be- 
tween municipal and county libraries. 
[here are only 55 women chief lib- 
rarians in the United Kingdom out of 
over 300 authorities, yet of these 55, 
17 are in English county libraries, 
almost equalling the proportion of 
women to men F.L.A’s. (vide L.A.R., 
January, 1951, p. 15). Of the eighteen 
largest English counties (whether by 
population, or by the size of their 
budget), nine, including the biggest 
of all, have women chiefs. Judging 
by the appointments announced in the 
Record, similar attitudes prevail for 
all graded posts: since January this 
year, 89 appointments have been 
announced to graded posts in British 
municipal libraries. of which 25 have 
been women, but of the 47 county 
appointments mentioned, 26 have been 
women. 

Since county systems are relatively 
more recent growths than municipal 
libraries, could one not be forgiven 
for thinking the root cause of the 
latter’s partiality for male librarians 
is mere tradition? 

Although a man’s sex may be some 
advantage for almost any senior post, 
opportunities for women in librarian- 
ship are far more equal than in any 
other department of local govern- 
ment. There is not, for instance, a 
solitary female chief education officer 
in the country. 

L. HALLEWELL, 
Children’s Librarian, Northants 
Co. EL, 


THE TIGHE REPORT 

It is disappointing that after all the 
work involved in compiling the “Assis- 
tant’s Charter,” the Library Associa- 
tion merely hopes’ that Library 
Authorities will review the working 
conditions of their staffs. If condi- 
tions fall below standard, if working 
hours are too long, the authorities 
should be compelled to amend them. 
It is realised that, in this matter the 
L.A. is powerless, and that we should 


look to NALGO to take the necessary 
action. 

What has NALGO done? It has 
merely forwarded the report to local 
branch secretaries with a mild ble 
sing. So far so good—the report 
becomes an item on the agenda of 
Branch Executive Meeting. The 
headings are read out to the members 
of the committee who shuffle their 
feet as the tea is passed round, nod 
wisely (in concentration or slumber) 
and the question is thrown open t 
discussion. 

One member who vaguely heard 
something about salaries misinter 
preted the whole thing and was left 
with the impression that junior library 
assistants were due for a vast salary 
increase! Recalling that on a pre- 
vious occasion he had advocated extra 
increments for juniors and that he had 
received no support at all, he stated 
firmly that the executive committee 
could not therefore pass the report 
which was before them. 

His error was hastily corrected by 
an interested member who moved that 
the matter be forwarded to the Town 
Clerk asking that it should be passed 
to the appropriate committee. (A 
dangerous thing to do for we all know 
that the ears of Town Clerks are 
close to the ground). However, the 
motion was fortunately seconded, and 
the matter was decided. But not con- 
cluded! - The next stage is for it to 
appear on the agenda of the Library 
Committee who may adopt it or throw 
it out (for there is no compulsion 
involved) or refer it to the Staff Joint 
Committee, 

Whatever the result, delay is 
inevitable, and it is a matter of no 
little disappointment that, at a time 
when recruitment is at its lowest ebb 
and incentive non-existent, such an 
excellent report should be made the 
debating point of various committees. 

G. W. J. WHEATLEY, 
Deputy Borough Librarian, 
Dartford P.L. 


A.A.L. CONFERENCE 
I emphatically disagree with Miss 
Binder’s suggestion [August issue] that 
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there should be yet another subsidy 
from some librarians to others. 

We have a vast governmental 
machine for the reduction of inequali- 
ties of wealth, and a system of local 
government salaries with much the 
same effect. These are apparently 
not enough for us, for we _ have 
graduated subscriptions for both L.A. 
and NALGO. 

Juniors collectively have fewer ex- 
penses than their seniors; they are 
usually without wives and children 
to support, and many of those living 
with parents are not paying the rent 
they would elsewhere. 

| am not arguing that the salaries of 
juniors are adequate, but merely that 
it is unjust to expect their colleagués 
to subsidize them. 

But perhaps I am flogging a dead 
horse. Our juniors are not really the 
shameless beggars Miss Binder would 
like them to be. They probably do 
not attend conferences because they 
do not want to. Maybe they want to 
enjoy life, not to waste a week-end 
arguing about the things librarians 
have been chewing over for genera- 
tions without result. 

EDWIN CHAPMAN, 
Assisstant, Battersea P.L. 


SCIENCE FICTION 


Mr. Stockton, in his article on 
Science Fiction [August issue], omitted 
to mention the part it plays in child- 
ren’s reading. During the past few 
years a number of very worthy books 
have appeared which are way above 
the old “sensational” types of science 
fantasy, although specimens of these 
are still being published. 

The better type of juvenile science 
fiction falls roughly into two cate- 
gories, one which has as its purpose 
scientific education and another which 
endeavours to put over a moral or 
social message. Representative of the 
first type are Branley’s Lodestar and 
Clarke’s Islands in the sky. These try 
to give the basic astronomical facts 
and theories and to outline the physi- 
cal barriers which man must overcome 
before he may cease to be earth- 
bound. In the second type, perhaps 


the most outstanding name is that of 
Donald Suddaby, whose excellent 
trio, Death of metal, Star-raiders and 
Lost men in the grass are well worth 
adult attention. 

I hope that children’s librarians will 
not let prejudice close their eyes to 
what may prove to be a very valuable 
form of juvenile literature. It is en- 
couraging to find on the shelves, 
among all the books wherein war and 
other forms of violence are romanti- 
cized, such a book as Capon’s World 
at bay, which thrusts home powerfully 
that important lesson—only in unity 
and peace may the world survive! 

R. P. A. Epwarps, 

Librarian, Lewis Carroll Children’s 

Library, Islington P.L. 


Of the “older types of imaginative 
writing,” the novels of Wells represent 
just that type in which are found 
“those qualities of exposition, moti- 
vation, syntax, ‘ readability’, and so 
on, by which we normally judge 
creative writing.” Most modern 
science fiction does not possess these 
qualities. For this reason, H. G. 
Wells’ stories are still appreciated and 
preferred by the small minority which 
is capable of distinguishing between 
good and bad science fiction. The 
readers who read them only “from a 
sense of duty” do not belong to this 
minority. 

MICHAEL WHALLEY, 
Assistant, Birmingham Univ. L. 


THE PROFESSION OF 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


Mr. Churley, in his reference to 
solicitors’ articled clerks, has indicated, 
perhaps unconsciously, the vital dif- 
ference between our profession and 
others. The Law Society examina- 
tions, as I can testify from personal 
experience, are of a severely practical 
nature, with virtually no academic 
basis at all. Their frankly avowed 
object is to test, after some years’ 
study, the technical ability of those 
individuals that have previously been 
selected as suitable. If a prospective 
articled clerk does not possess the 
personal qualities that go to make a 
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good solicitor, he will be rejected by 
the Law Society interviewing board, 
before which he must appear before 
his articles are approved. The Lib- 
rary Association, on the other hand, 
will accept for examination anyone 
who satisfies the service and examina- 
tion requirements and can pay the 
requisite fee, without reference to 
personal qualities. The standing in 
the eyes of society of a body of indi- 
viduals depends, it is suggested, not 
on a high-sounding description of 
their occupation, but on the impres- 
sion that such individuals make on 
those members of society with whom 
they come into contact. One of the 
reasons that, as a profession, solicitors 
are highly thought of is that most of 
the solicitors we know deserve our 
respect. Dare we say the same of 
librarians? 

What is the answer? Some form of 
articles, as other professions enjoy? 
Possibly, but not in its existing form, 
since articled clerks are in many pro- 
fessions cheap labour of a superior 
sort. Some form of selection by inter- 
view, following recommendation by a 
chief librarian, would appear to be the 
obvious 'solution. Graduates could 
be fitted into this scheme by serving 
a period in an approved library before 
consideration (some library schools 
are advising a year of such service 
for their graduate entrants before 
acceptance for a full-time Registration 
course); this would be a means of 
excluding both the intellectually 
arrogant and the personally inept, as 
well as ensuring that candidates have 
a real feeling for library work, with 
all its disadvantages and rewards. 


T. SLEIGHTHOLM, 
Huddersfield P.L. 


A.A.L.—L.A. 


Despite the invaluable work being 
done by the A.A.L., there appears to 
be a dispute between it and the Hon. 
Treasurer of the L.A. as to the need 
for its existence. We feel that the 
following proposals offer advantages 


to both bodies, and could well provide 
a basis for agreement:— 

(1) The A.A.L. to remain a Section 
of the L.A., retaining its present 
functions, controlled by a committee 
consisting half of A.A.L. student 
members and half of Chartered Lib- 
rarians under the age of forty. The 
Divisions to remain as at present. 

(2) Membership of the A.A.L. to be 
automatic for all unqualified members 
of the L.A., and optional for Char- 
tered Librarians. 

(3) Subscriptions for L.A. member- 
ship to remain as at present. Char- 
tered Librarians only to be allowed 
to vote on L.A. matters. 


G. Mustoe and R. G. Hewit, 
Coventry P.L. 


TROUBLE 


Mr. Pocklington suggests [Sept.-Oct. 
issue] having a useful “line of patter” 
for the reader who refuses to pay a 
fine. More effective than any line of 
patter—and instead of becoming in- 
volved in an argument—is to hand the 
reader his tickets and leave it at that. 
After all, twopence is not worth 
brawling about, and the percentage of 
difficult readers is not so very great. 

In the second instance cited by Mr. 
Pocklington—that of a reader who 
hasn’t finished a book which has since 


been reserved—surely the method 
depends on the circumstances. In 
many cases the reader could be 


allowed to finished the book without 
seriously inconveniencing the other 
reader waiting for it. 

Where a book “cannot be traced” 
it is far better to tell the reader that 
it is not available than have him con- 
tinue waiting for it indefinitely. 

I suppose the point is that it is a 
waste of time to attempt to standardize 
methods of handling readers. Com- 
mon-sense, not routine, is required, 
and young assistants generally possess 
far more of it than Mr. Pocklington 
would give them credit for in his 
training scheme. 


JAMES THOMPSON, 
Assistant, Newcastle upon Tyne P.L. 
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BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


NorTH WESTERN POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. Exploiting 
periodicals [Filmstrip] by L. M. Payne, edited and photographed by 
Walter F. Broome. 15s. 

This enterprising venture of the North Western Polytechnic School of Librar- 
ianship is to be commended both as an original example of visual aids in the 
teaching of librarianship and for its clear presentation of a subject often 
confusing to the student. The film strip illustrates bibliographies of periodicals, 
indexes, union lists and abstracts. It consists of twenty frames and is accom- 
panied by a four-page commentary, which would appear to be written for the 
student rather than for the tutor. 

In spite of the lip service paid to their importance, such is the scarcity of 
some guides to periodicals that the use of this film strip, for many students, 
will be to show specimen pages of important works which they would not other- 
wise be able to examine. Its main value, however, is in the visual presentation 
of a point made verbally by a tutor. Thus, an abstract is pictorially described 
by means of an entry from Chemical Abstracts superimposed on a page of the 
original article from Nature. This is extremely well done but some of the 
illustrations are less succinct. There is little of a critical nature attempted, 
Nothing is shown of the selectivity of periodical indexes; either in their choice of 
periodicals or in their selection of articles indexed, whilst one frame is devoted 
to the comparatively unimportant fact that “Ayer’s” contains a certain amount 
of gazetteer information. No comparison is made between various types of 
abstracts, nor is there an illustration given of an index to abstracts. 

So few students of Assistance to Readers have experience in answering 
enquiries using the works that they are expected to know for the examination 
that it is good to see the practical aspect emphasized. A quarter of the film 
strip is devoted to the step by step solving of a query using some of the works 
described and, for classroom teaching, this visual method could not be bettered 
in presenting reference procedure. 

Most tutors should find this film strip a useful supplement to their lectures, 
and it is to be hoped that Messrs. Payne and Broome will be encouraged to 
produce more publications of this kind in the future. A. L. SMYTH. 


WARNER, CANON H.C. Threatened standards: erotic elements in current 
publications. 1954. 11p. (Church of England Moral Welfare Council, 
Room 251, Church House, Westminster, S.W.1. 9d.). 

In this pamphlet, Canon Warner expresses the Christian’s view on a 
problem which has been increasingly discussed and debated in the press, on 
the platform and in the Courts during recent months, “the effect on young 
people of the irresponsible treatment of sex through the printed word.” He 
does not attempt to do more than suggest points of approach for further 
discussion, and, in so far as he deals with publications that come within the 
purview of public libraries, never gets to grips with the real problem, which 
is that of how to distinguish between what is artistically admissible and what 
is not. Nobody pretends that this is easy; indeed, those who advocate complete 
freedom from censorship of any kind do so because they sincerely believe 
that it is impossible to lay down standards that can make the Cockburn (or 
any other) definition workable in relation to serious works of literature. The 
effect of restrictions on the work of serious writers imposed by a censorship 
must, however, surely be balanced by some consideration of the possible 
harmful social effects of letting loose on the market a flood of degrading 
rubbish which would be the inevitable consequence of any relaxation of the 
law relating to obscene publications. It is this aspect that receives most 
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attention in Canon Warner’s pamphlet, and he builds up a formidable case 
that cannot be lightly dismissed. It is frequently argued that freedom from 
the absurd restraints of Victorian times has led to a more healthy approach to 
sex, but one may well wonder if the pendulum has not now swung much too 
far the other way. Canon Warner discusses sexual promiscuity in relation 
to the breakdown of so many marriages, and quotes figures showing the 
alarming increase in the number of sexual offences betwen 1938 and 1952 
that want some explaining if we are to accept this so-called “ healthy approach 
to sex” argument. A Committee appointed by the New Zealand Government 
to investigate moral delinquency among children and adolescents has con- 
cluded that objectionable publications are a major factor, and the Government 
has swiftly tabled a Bill to give effect to its recommendation that the 
definition of “obscene” and “indecent” be enlarged to cover all publications 
which are harmful in that they place undue emphasis on sex, crime and horror. 
As Desmond McCarthy wrote in an essay on “Censorship,” written in 1929 
and republished in Theatre (1954), “the common sense of mankind does assent 
to some control being exercised over the manufacture of pornography, pictorial 
or verbal.” 

The nearest Canon Warner gets to differentiating between the artistically 
sincere and the spurious is in his definition of erotic literature as “ writings 
which are deliberately designed to stimulate the lustful thoughts and acts of 
the reader.” To much of the material he discusses (the popular newspapers, 
the pulp magazines, and comics for example) the definition could no doubt 
be usefully applied, but it does not help much when applied to books. On 
novels which deal in detail with physical sex relations Canon Warner suggests 
that the test should be to ask “If the passages were withdrawn or modified 
would the integrity of the book suffer?” The serious writer would certainly 
retort that he must be the sole judge of the integrity of his own work, which 
must either be accepted as it stands or not at all. Is not the real answer that 
the frankness permitted to the very few writers who are writing literature 
ought not to be lightly assumed by others who are merely churning out 
pot-boilers for the circulating libraries? The test is surely a book’s literary 
quality, and it is our job as librarians to satisfy ourselves that every book of 
this kind on our shelves is worth its place there on its intrinsic merits, 
irrespective of any other consideration. It is a responsibility we have no right 
to shirk, even though to do that may sometimes seem to be the line of least 
resistance. 

Canon Warner concludes by offering advice to Christians in general, to 
parents, to ratepayers, to advertisers, as to what action they should take to 
combat this menace. There is no advice to Librarians (there might well have 
been) but ratepayers are advised “to take an active interest in their local 
libraries and bring to the notice of library committees such books as appear 
to be erotic or obscene.” If he were a librarian (or a member of a library 
committee) he would not be so free with such dangerous advice which will 
probably do the cause for which he is pleading far more harm than good. 

cs. T. GILEES. 


TURNER, GILBERT. The private press: its achievement and influence. 
1954. 24p. (A.A.L. Midland Division, 2s.). 

Mr. Turner has produced an excellent short account of the English 
private press movement, conveying not only the essential facts relating to 
individual presses but also the character and aims of each, together with some 
indication of its place and influence in the movement as a whole, 

The Kelmscott, Doves and Ashendene Presses are dealt with in consid- 
erable detail, and here Mr. Turner provides us with much useful information 
which we might otherwise have to glean laboriously from many other sources. 
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Rather briefer accounts are given of the Vale, Essex House, Gregynog, 
Golden Cockerel and Nonesuch Presses. Two rather surprising omissions are 
the Cuala Press, which surely deserves mention if only as a gallant failure, 
and the Eragny Press, from which Lucien Pissarro issued a number of charming 
little books which modern collectors prize above those of either the Vale or 
Essex House Presses. 

Another minor criticism concerns the wording of paragraph | on page |1, 
which gives the impression that Cobden-Sanderson bound some of the Doves 
Press books personally. This was not the case. Cobden-Sanderson designed 
these bindings which were then executed at the bindery of which he was the 
owner. He had ceased to bind with his own hands as early as 1893, and 
even his private presentation copies of Doves Press books were not his 
personal work. It is important that this distinction should be made clear 
in view of the extreme rarity of genuine Cobden-Sanderson bindings. 

Mr. Turner concludes with a first class commentary on the influence of 
the private press movement upon subsequent general printing, quotes 
numerous examples of this influence, and incidentally provides students with 
a model answer to what has now become an almost perennial examination 


question. N. E. BINNS. 


Sayers, W. C. B. Introduction to library classification. 9th edition. 
1954. xxvi, 320p. (Grafton, 18s.). 


A preliminary examination indicates that most of the original material 
has been retained in this new edition, and that the lucid explanation so 
valuable in a basic textbook still remains an essential feature; at first glance, 
the opening sections appear to be little changed, retaining that freshness of 
approach which proves so essential in introducing this dreaded subject to the 
student. The rather intriguing claim in the preface that “there has been 
conservative revision” persuaded me, however, to re-examine the book with 
more care. 

A closer examination of the text reveals changes which, though at first 
sight small and minor ones, in effect alter the whole character of the book. 
In all previous editions, Sayers has insisted that the “classifying process .. . 
can be illustrated by a consideration of the classic Tree of Porphyry”; now, 
40 years on, he states: “Modern classificationists naturally find the connexion 
of the Tree with library classification somewhat tenuous. It is retained here 
only to show...” 

Again certain chapters have been rewritten by other experts—the contri- 
butions—albeit excellent—fit rather uneasily into the general framework of 
the book. The introduction of two young and enthusiastic cuckoos may very 
well disturb the balance of an old nest! 

A further surprise awaited me in the practical chapters. Despite a 
warning by an earlier appreciative reference to Ranganathan’s “octave 
principle,” I could not but be surprised by the sudden revelation that Dewey 
is ““a synthetic scheme; indeed, the precursor of all synthetic schemes.” My 
simple soul revolts—I have always agreed, perhaps quite blindly, with the 
younger Sayers and other experts in their insistence on the essential and 
indeed much criticised enumerative nature of the Decimal Classification. 
Sayers now apparently scorns the “simple use” of the D.C. schedules and 
breaks away from the instructions he has so steadfastly advocated in all 
previous editions of this textbook. He now apparently favours the “Wellsian” 
fantasy which when carried to its conclusion enables a mathematical enthusiast 
to evolve such numbers as 382.09481009420062[1], (an actual number used 
in a certain bibliography, I hasten to add). While he quite rightly pays a 
tribute to the contemplative mysticism of Ranganathan and acknowledges the 
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wisdom of Palmer, Wells and all those disciples who intone at length and 
with monotony on facet, phase and form, he surely should have distinguished, 
or asked his reader to distinguish, between the fundamental theories under. 
lying the Colon and Decimal schemes. But no!—in his retirement he muses 
on the endless possibilities of “permutations” of the decimal notation (shades 
of A. P. Herbert!) and proudly produces such concoctions as 595.44009742()24 
for True spiders in New Hampshire. 

The student should be very chary of accepting Sayers’ advice here (p. 221) 
and should avoid the fascinating temptation of playing with D.C’s. mnemonic 
devices. There is no authority for the ad-lib “pyramiding” of Dewey numbers 
at the personal whim of the classifier; there is no justification for the principles 
of Ranganathan being applied to the Decimal Classification in a vain attempt 
to usurp the responsibilities which have been shouldered for many years by 
the U.D.C. Better, for examination purposes, to concentrate on the normal 
use of the scheme as practised for 70 odd years in libraries throughout the 
world, leaving the choice of this unorthodox number building to those who 
for one reason or another are far removed from the needs of the madding 
crowd of library readers. 

Sayers’ Introduction has always ben regarded as an essential basic textbook 
for the Registration Examination. With the exclusion of the Colon Scheme 
from the examination syllabus, the introduction of this new theoretical approach 


and the emphasis given, if only by implication, to Ranganathan’s ideas and 


methods can only confuse the student preparing for this examination. 

It seems a pity, too, that Sayers has seen fit to venture, however timidly, 
away from the original editions at this point, especially when the chapters on 
the history of book classification, which bear little relation to modern needs 
either in actual or examination practice, are in more urgent need of innovation. 

A final plea might be made for the young student. Surely a book of this 
type could be better produced or printed; certainly the price might have been 
brought more within his reach. C. W. TAYLOR. 


FREER, Percy. Bibliography and modern book production: notes and 
sources for student librarians, printers, booksellers, stationers, book- 
collectors. 1954. xvi, 345p. (Witwatersrand University Press, 20s. 
plus postagé. London distributors: Percy, Lund, Humphries and Co., 
Ltd.). 

The primary purpose of these notes is to guide the student who is preparing 
himself for the Final Bibliography and Modern Book Production Examination 
of the S. African Library Association. They also cover much of the scope of 
the (British) Library Association’s Final Part 1, except that Book Selection of 
subject content is excluded. Historical Bibliography, Reference Work proper, 
and Subject Bibliographies also escape detailed attention. This is not a text- 
book of bibliography, but a guide to sources. The text offers the merest out- 
line of its subject field and the bulk of the work consists of a guide to further 
reading. 

Of Part 1, Bibliography, the first 15 pages consist of definitions of the term 
“Bibliography” from 1678 to 1949. On pages 15 to 107 is a list of 833 books 
divided into two sections—the Relevant Literature; and Bibliographies— 
Primary and Secondary Sources. There are many valuable annotations setting 
out briefly the scope and special features of the more important works, Part | 
ends with two chapters on Compilation and Arrangement, and Collation and 
Description, where the text is in the form of brief notes and many references 
are made either to the numbered items in the main literature list, or to periodical 
articles. 

Part 2, on Modern Book Production, follows the form of the last two 
chapters of Part 1 and covers the parts of this subject in a further eight chapters 
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of notes and references. There is an appendix of examination auestions and 
an index of authors, presses and titles mentioned in the work. 

This unusual book (reproduced from typescript by photo-litho-offset) 
should be of great value to the student of the L.A. Final Part 1 examination, 
and contains much that will help those studying Historical Bibliography. It 
is perhaps a little too diffiuse in form for Registration students to use easily, 
though they would benefit by checking its readings on any parts of their 
subjects in which they feel weak. The readings quoted are remarkably up to date, 
and seem to cover the most important books and articles to near the end of 
1953. I felt personally that the notes on Illustration Processes were a little 
confusing, perhaps because they had been too much compressed, but the many 
examples mentioned of books illustrated by the different processes should be 
of inestimable value to anv student with access to one of the larger libraries. 
The chapter on Practical Authorship—or as it figures in the Registration 
syllabus—Preparation for the press—is a valuable addition to our scanty 
literature on this subject. 

The author pays tribute to the help he received from Herbert Woodbine’s 
A.A.L. Correspondence Course of 1931/32—a course to which many of us 
will forever remain indebted as long as our illicitly obtained copies survive. 
This book is a worthy successor to that famous course. 

K. A. MALLABER. 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM W., compiler. The Gramophone book; a complete 
guide for all lovers of recorded music. 1954. (Hinrichsen, for the 
National Federation of Gramophone Societies. 9s. 6d.). 


This work is intended as a quick-reference guide for ordinary gramophone 
users, and should be useful in a library, particularly a branch that lacks the 
bigger guides to gramophone records. The general arrangement is dictionary, 
with a minimum of cross references. This is satisfactory only when one 
chooses the correct heading in searching for information, but annoying and 
confusing otherwise. 

Several of the articles, etc., contain information useful to library staffs. 
“ Books on the gramophone” is divided into three sections.—1, Available books; 
2, Out-of-print books; and 3, A selection of American and continental books. 
Brief annotations are given for the British books. “Journals devoted to the 
gramophone” is self-explanatory, though there is no reference from “Period- 
icals” or ‘“ Magazines” which one might expect as likely catchwords for 
librarians and members of the general public respectively. Neither is there any 
reference here to “ Record reviews ”—a heading that contains a list of British 
periodicals that regularly review gramophone records, and so overlaps the other 
article. ‘* Record brands” lists briefly the maior record manufacturers of the 
world, arranged under country, while “ Record numbers and prefixes ” contains 
a table giving approximate year of issue for Columbia, Decca and H.M.V. 
records marketed between 1931 and 1952. “Libraries of records” (including 
two commercial lending libraries) is also useful, but the section likely to be of 
greatest value to librarians is that devoted to “ Societies”, which quotes the 
names of several hundred gramophone and other societies that include recitals 
in their programmes. The arrangement is under county, and those Societies 
that are affiliated to the National Federation of Gramophone Societies are 
indicated by the symbols “@” or “x” before their name. There is no 
indication of any difference between the two symbols, which is a little peculiar, 

At intervals throughout the book, according to their place in the alphabet, 
are lists of “‘ Concerto recordings,” “ Lieder recordings,” “ Sonata recordings,” 
etc. These give the minimum information necessary to identify a particular 
work, together with an abbreviation to indicate the particular company or 
companies that have recorded that work. The recording artist, orchestra, etc., 
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is not shown. While these lists are useful as indications of what is available 
on record, they are of little use without the companies’ catalogues, The record 
year, or The world’s encyclopaedia of recorded music, etc., to provide the other 
important information. 

Assistants are strongly advised to look at the headings indicated in these 
notes, and may be tempted to read further, for the work is written in a pleasantly 
readable fashion. Do you know, for instance, that the companies send records 
for review free of charge, but have to pay purchase tax despite that? (This 
information is not included in the note on “ Record reviewing,” but as part of 
the entry for “ Purchase tax”). What is the turntable speed of talking books? 
How should records be packed for the post? These and many other questions 


can be answered from this useful little book. When Mr. Johnson revises it for 
a new edition (which must surely appear in due course), it is to be hoped that 
he will take the opportunity either to recast the headings and arrange the 
material under a more coherent system, or else persuade a good cataloguer 


to expand his quite inadequate cross-references, 


E. T. BRYANT, 





A little book* on examination 
technique has recently found its way to 
me. It is written in the ‘* Dale Car- 
negie ” style and might well have been 
subtitled ‘‘ How to pass examinations 
without knowing your subject.” Before 
you all rush off to buy your copy— 
and it’s not a bad production for the 
money as things go to-day—I would 
warn that its advice should be taken 
with caution. The author’s qualifica- 
tions seem to be that he is an honours 
graduate in English, was formerly a 
Station Education Officer in the 
R.A.F., and for a time had a summer 
job at Butlin’s as a palmist. He has 
brought all these qualifications to his 
task. Over half the book seems to be 
addressed to students for the General 
Certificate of Education, and the first 
part is written in the form of an irri- 
tating conversation with an Expert. In 
the second part the importance of 
essay writing is rightly stressed, but 
the author’s principal approach is that 
one must “flannel” this (the R.A.F. 
experience?) and his hints on ‘“* The 
gentle art of bluff ” include the inven- 
tion of imaginary quotations, and this 
has even produced a footnote of cau- 
tion from his publisher. He says “ In 
examinations, the man who succeeds is 
not the man who can write well about 
something that he knows, but the man 


*Jackson, Dennis B. 
how to shine in 
Elliot’s 


The exam. secret: 
examinations and life! 
Right Way Books. 6s. 


who can write brilliantly about some- 
thing of which he knows nothing.” 
Now this may be true in an imagina- 
tive essay—but not in a factual paper. 
Examiners are not fools or incompe- 
tents—in my experience “ unknown” 
quotations are usually checked up 
(L.A. examiners have 1ecourse to refer- 
ence libraries!) and wuntraced ones 
regarded with suspicion, and _ the 
examiners are constantly reporting on 
failures due to padding and irrelevan- 
cies. Advice on note-taking, aids to 
memory and ways to study is fairly 
good—except that his points about 
correspondence courses seem to be 
directed against commercially-run 
courses and cannot be applied to those 
of the A.A.L. Most of the rest of 
his advice is bad—I would particularly 
condemn his advice to limit study to 
a portion of the syllabus only, to fill 
English Literature answers with popu- 
lar biographical details, to study like 
fury just before the examination, and | 
not to read carefully through _ the 
question paper because ‘“‘ you can't 
afford the time.”” The author is writ- 
ing about examination technique, don't 
forget that—not about studying a pro- § 
fessional subject. His general thesis 
that what you know about the subject 
doesn’t matter may work with some 
examinations (though I have not met 
one)—it certainly doesn’t apply to 
those of the Library Association. 


O. S. ToMLINSON, 
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